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BISHOP FISHER’S SERMON ON OCCASION OF} 
THE RECANTATION OF ROBERT BARNES: |° 
NOTES ON BISHOP FISHER. 

To the kindness of Dr. Wood, President 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, I am indebted 
the loan of a work of Bis a Fisher’s which 
escaped the notice of bibliographers. ; s/ that some frute 1 

John Foxe (The Whole W ork s of W,. Tund ill. iTist ] I whiche r 
_ Frith, — Doct. Barnes, London, Iohn Dey , ne 

573, fol., sign. *AAa, iij*, extracted from the ae ee 
‘aa s and Monuments thus describes the scenes at 

the abjuration of Dr. Barnes in St. Paul’s on Quin- | shall syt sty 

quagesima Sunday, Feb. 11, 1526 (cf. Hall’s | vngratious 

Chron., new ed., p. 708) :— “ow ope pc 

: 5 : . P 10Ge OT our saulo 1a 

“ The Cardinall had a skaffolde made for him in the} lay this wntyll our called 
toppe of the steyers before the Quyer dore, where he | yntill a rekenynge moche 
himselfe with xxvj. Abbottes, mitred Priors and] rebukefull and moch orthy punisheme if we 
Bishoppes, and he in his whole Pompe mitred (which | for our party shall nat e diligéce for th fence of 
Barnes had spoken against) sat there inthronized, his | the true christen people’ fro these her sas these here- 
Chapleynes and spirituall —_ urs in gownes of | tickes gyue for the corrupt ! cially whan 
Dammaske and Satten, and he selfe in Purple, euen | we be certayne/ that our labou ill nat be vnrewarded 
like a bloudy Antichrist. po hoe top of the stayers | [sign. A. j. v*] And assuredly ese heresies he lyke 
also, there was erected a new pulpit for the Bishop of | the stynkynge weed icl uery erthe sprynge 
R i hose > ] pach ac ely . AF x . J Pro@es 
vochester, whose name was fisher, to preach against | by them selfe: for as these euy!! eedes nede no settynge/ 
Luther and Barnes, and great basketes full of Bookes | no sowynge/ no waterynge/ no wedynge/ nor suche other 
standing before the wit hin the rayles, which after the | diligencfes] as the good herbes re re but sprynge 
ende of the Sermon, a great fyer being first made before | anone withouten all that busines: and w ere they haue 
the Roode of Northen, were commaunded to be there enteres ones in any grounde/ it is veray harde to delyuer 
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that grounde from them : euen so it is of these heresies 
they nede no plantynge/ they nede no wateryng/ they nede 
no lowkyng/ nor wedyng/ but rankly sprynge by them 
selfe/ of a full lyght cccasion...... [A. iij. v’}] Nowe ther- 
fore whan so litell diligence is done about the ministryng 
of this true doctryne it is necessary that all tho that 
haue charge of the flocke of Christe/endeuour them selfe 
to gaynestande these pernitious heresies. Wherin doutles 
the moost Reuerend father in god my lorde legate hath 
nowe meritoriously traueiled, and so entendeth to per- 
seuer and to continue/ to the full extirpatid of the same. 
weeee fA. iiij. r°] And therfore some what to resist this 
wicked sede/ by the mocion of dyuerre persds/ I haue put 
forth this sermon to be redde/ whiche for y® great noyse 
of y* people within y* churche of Peules/ whan it was 
sayde/ myght nat be herve. And if parauéture any dis- 
ciple of Luthers shall thynke/ that myn argumentes and 
reasons agaynst his maister be nat sufficient: Fyrste let 
hym consider/ that I dyd shape them to be spoken vntyll 
a multytude of people/ whiche were nat brought vp in y° 
subtyll disputations of the schole. Seconde, if it may 
lyke the same disciple to come vnto me secretely/ and 
breake his mynde at more length/ I bynde me by these 
presentes/ bothe to kepe his secreasy/ and also to spare 
a leysoure for hym to here the bottum of his mynde/ and 
he shal here myne agayne/ if it so please hym: and I 
trust in our lorde/ that fynally we shall so agre/ that 
either he shal make me a Luther’) orels I shall enduce 
hym to be a catholyke/ and to folowe the doctryne of 
Christis churche.” 

The text, “ Respice : fides tua te saluum fecit,” 
Luke xviii. 42, is from the gospel for the day. 
‘The preacher considered first the multitude ; 
secondly, the blind man as a type of heretics (1, he 
was singular by himself; 2, he was blind ; 3, he 
sat out of the right way and walked not ; 4, he 
was divided from the people among whom Christ 
was) ; thirdly, the diversity between the Church 
Catholic and the heretics; fourthly, how the blind 
man was restored to sight, and how a heretic may 
be restored to the true faith; fifthly, Luther’s 
opinion of faith. 

Under head 4, sect. 3, we read (B. iiij. r°) -— 

“ Thyrde, our sauiour dyd cOmande yt this blynde man 
shulde be brought ynto hym: And so must y* heretickes 
be reduced ynto y*® wayes of y® churche, But by whom 
commaundeth our sauiour/ that thus they shall be re- 
duced? truely by them that be set in spirituall auctorite: 
as nowe y*® most reuerct father I god my lorde Legate 
haujg this most soverayne auctorite/ hath indeuored 
hymeelfe for [B. iiij. v°] these men here present/ & other/ 
whiche were out of the way’ to reduce them in to the 
wayes of the churche. The heretickes contende/ that it 
shal nat be lefull thus to do: but they wold haue euery 
ma lefte vnto theyr libertie. But doutles it may nat be 
80: For the nature of man is more prone to all noughtynes 
rather than to any goodnes. And therfore many must 
be compelled/ accordyng as the gospell eayth in an other 
place : compellite eos tatrare. If every mi shuld haue 
libertie to say what he wolde/ we shuld haue a meruelous 
worlde. No ma shulde stere any where for heresies.” 

Towards the middle of the sermon a pause was 
allowed for prayer (sig. C. iij.r°). Afterwards fol- 
lowed 
* iiij. collectids: by the whiche to all them that be nat 
ouer peruersedly drowned in the heresies of Luther/ it 
shall appare (as I verily suppose) that his doctryne is 
veray pestilent and pernitious.” 





The theme of these collections is the parable of 
the sower, and they relate to (1) the sower, (2) the 
seed, (3) the good earth, (4) the great increase of 
fruit. The book is imperfect, ending with G. iii. 
but it seems certain that only one leaf is wanting. 
Dr. Wood, in a MS. note, makes this clear :— 

“Ames mentions an edition of the sermon against 
Luther printed by Wynkyn de Worde, which occupied 
fifty-six pages. If G was the last signature of this eermon 
it would have just fifty-six pages. 

“ Ames had not himeelf seen the edition which he de- 
scribes. Is it possible that some copy of this later sermon 
was mistaken by Ames’s informant for a copy of the 
earlier sermon, and then assumed to have been printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, and that this mistake gave rise to 
the notion that there were two editions by W. de Worde 
of the earlier sermon (1521)? The edition reprinted by 
Mayor [for the Early English Text Society] has only 
forty-four pages. This volume was probably printed by 
Peter Treveris in or after 1526.” 

It is highly probable that some of our ancient 
Roman Catholic families possess a complete copy 
of this sermon, so important for the Church history 
of Henry’s reign. I shall be very grateful to any 
one who will enable me to procure a transcript of 
the missing leaf. Possibly other English works of 

3ishop Fisher, beside his letters, may be extant. 
It is important that the collection of the Early 
English Text Society should be complete, and I 
entreat your readers for help to make it so. It is 
said that Fisher is to be canonized ; if so, it is to 
be hoped that some one will collect all extant 
materials for his life. J. E. B. M. 
Cambridge. 
(To be continued.) 


BRISSEL-COCK : TURKEY. 

Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, explains 
the former of these names by the latter, and in his 
Supplement suggests that it is acorruption of “Brazil 
cock,”—an explanation that, so far as I know, has 
hitherto passed unchallenged, though in a commu- 
nication to a friend, which has found its way into 
print (Harvie Brown’s The Capercaillie in Scotland, 
p. 16, note), I tried to account for its derivation 
in another manner. The characteristic letter from 
King James VI. of Scotland, recently published in 
“N. & Q.” (6 S. ii. 203), mentioning “ Brissell 
fowlis,” has made me look again into the matter, 
and I am thereby confirmed in the opinion that 
the generally accepted meaning is wrong. The 
name seems first to occur in Lindsay of Pitscottie’s 
Chronicles of Scotland (p. 146, fide Jamieson, but 
in Dalyell’s edition, ii. p. 345), where is an account 
of the “ great and gorgeous provisioun ” made by 
the Earl of Atholl for James V. when that king 
“ went to Atholl to the huntis ” in 1529, though it 
must be stated that in Dalyell’s opinion “ this 
passage bears strong evidence of interpolation.” 
Now the date of the introduction of the turkey to 
Europe is still a matter of uncertainty, but I am 
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not aware that it has ever been assigned to an 
earlier year than 1524,* and indeed the earliest 
published description of the bird, which seems to 
have been first printed in 1525, is that of Oviedo, 
who says nothing of its having then been brought 
to the Old World. There is, indeed, the pretty 
good evidence of B rnaby Googe of its not having 
been seen in England before 1530. Hence I think 
we may regard it as almost impossible that the 
“ Brissel cock” provided for the royal table in the 
forest of Atholl in 1529 could have been a turkey. 
Again, we know that the turkey was not indigenous 
toany part of South America; it is,therefore, highly 
improbable that the name “ Brazil cock” should 
have ever been conferred upon it, and, moreover, 
evidence is wanting that such a name ever existed. 
Jamieson’s original supposition that “ Brissel 
cock ” is a corruption of “ bristle cock,” in reference 
to the hairy tuft with which the turkey’s breast is 
adorned, will not, I think, hold, for “bristle” in |} 
Scottish takes another form. Accordingly, I ven- | 
ture here to ré pe it the sugye stion I have elsewhere 

(as above stated that “ Brissel cock ” is | 
simply cog de broussaille, and another instance 

of a French word adopted into the Scottish lan- 

guage, in support of which I submit that the six 
teenth century form of the word, broissaille, 

according to M. Littré, brings it even nearer to 

the Scottish, as indeed one would expect. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add a few remarks 


made 


on what has long been a puzzle to writers on | 
poultry as well as to naturalists. Many conjec- 
tures have been hazarded as to how the very 


inappropriate name of “turkey” has been applied 
to a bird which we know was introduced from 
America. I believe the truth of the matter to be 
this. Seve ral, if not most, of the medieval z ologists 
—I may particularly cite Belon and Aldrovandus 
—hopelessly confounded the turkey and the guinea- 
fowl under the name, proper to the latter, of 
Meleagris. Gesner must, indeed, be excepted, for 
he clearly saw that the turkey was not the Melea- 
gris, and finding it had been written of as Gallus 
peregrinus or Pavo Indicus, he accordingly (in 

555) coined for it the names Gallopavus or | 
Pavog illus, whic h he used almost indiscriminate ly. 
But this confusion was not confined to naturalists. 
We have in Coope r’s edition of the Bibliotheca 
Eltiote,. publ shed in 1542, “ Meleagrides, by rdes 
which we doo call hennes of Genny, or Turkie 
hennes,” the earliest use of the latter name with 
which I am acquainted.T It is therefore obvious | 
that “ Turkey hen” was at first synonymous with 
“ Guinea hen.” 


As the birds became commoner | 


* See the authorities cited by Pennant ( Arctic Zoology, 
. 299, note). 

+ 1 am indebted to my friend the Rev. Richard 
Hooper for kindly informing me that the last three | 
words of the passage quoted do not occur in former 


editions of this work. | 





| specious essay (M ellan » pp. 127 


|and better known the confusion was, of course, 


gradually cleared up, and the name “ turkey ” clove 
to the bird from the New World; not, I think, 
without some rezson, for by its constantly repeated 
vall-note, which may be syllat turk, turk, 
it may be said to have named itself. 

The subject of the introduction of the turkey 
and the guinea-fowl into Europe is, however, full 
of interest, and I shall be very glad if any cor- 


respondent of “N. & @.” can throw more light 


led turk, 


upon it. I would only warn those who may 
proffer their aid that what I have above stated 


shows that it does not follow because one meets 
, 


with a turkey cock or turkey hen in an old bill of 
fare that it was the bird we now mean by that 
name. To this caution I will add another, that 


they should eschew, or take with all reservation, the 
statements they will find in Daines Barrincton’s 
a 151), which 
Pennant, in his excellent account of the bird 
Arctic Zoology, ii. pp. 291-300), did his friend 
the real kindness of passing over in silence. 
ALFRED NeEwrTon. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 








De. Guest on Oricixn or Lonpoy.- 
In the Ath ’ a | il paper, the Oxfor f 
Journal, as well as in “N. & Q.,” attention has 


been drawn to the literary claims attaching to the 
memory of the late Master of Ca us C Lle ce, M \y 
I mention one point which I trust will interest 
some of the readers of “N. & Q.”? 

In a lecture on the campaign of Aulus Plautius 
in Britain in a.p. 43, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, and reported with revision by Dr. 
ruest in the Atheneum, there is a statement 
as to the origin of London. 

Aulus Plautius sailed from Boulogne a.p. 43, 
and his army, consisting of 50,000 men, 
landed in three divisions at Hythe, Dover, and 
Richborough. But little opposition was expe- 
rienced from the petty chiefs of Kent, the mutiny in 
Gaul having put them off their guard. A. Plautius 
seems to have advanced by Silchester and Marl- 
borough to Cirencester, which became a fresh base 
of operations. He then probably went down the 
valley of the Thames by the ancient British track- 
way, the Icknield Way, which led across the 
Thames at Wallingford. Here a great battle was 
fought. Vespasian having forced a way across, 
Caractacus withdrew, and the next day’s fight 
ded in a victory to the Romans. Plautius 





. 
> 


about 


pursued the Britons along the Icknield Way by 


l'ring, and then by the Watling Street, southward. 
The Britons crossed the Thames by a ford, and 
the Romans higher up by a bridge, when they 
became entangled in the marshes, and retreated 
to await the arrival of Claudius. Where was it 
that they secured for themselves a place of 
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safety? Dr. Guest’s answer is contain¢ 
following extract from his lecture :— 


“ When Plautius withdrew his soldiers from the marshes 


A had rainly attempted to cross, he no doubt en 


camped them s meowhere in the neighbourhood ; I believe 


d in the 


of the paper, in many instances it may have been 
» by jinder’s ploug ld | 

}eut away by the binder’s plough. I shou e 

glad to know whether many pamphlets were thus 

amped, how long the doing so continued, and 

aedlan it was supersec led by the payment of the 


the awe was London, The name of London refers | ¢}ree shill ing duty. Epwarp So..y. 


directly to the marshes, though I cannot here enter into 
a philological argi 
c 


the Roman 


ral was able both to watch his enemy and 


to secure the cor sts | had made, while his shiy 

could supply h m wit Il the necessuries he required 
When, in the autur nef the yous 13, h he lines of 
circ ameaitetion round his camp, he f present 
metropolis of Britain. The spot he selected has been 








—perhaps with one small interval—the habitation of civi- 
lized man for 1,§ cor. 1,825, now 1,837] years. May 
we not venture to hope that its influe for good has not 
been altogether unworthy of the position it has occupied 
among the cities of the world Athena , Aug. 4, 


1866, p. 143 
Ev. MARsHaAtu, 
Sandford St, Martin Manor. 

Stamp on Pampuvets, 1712.—On Jan. 17, 1712, 
Queen Anne in a mes t 

mons drew their attention to 
now taken in publishing false and scandalous 
Libels.” The House, on the following day, in their 
Address to the (Queen, in which, repeating the 
queen’s words, they said that the false and scan- 
dalous libels “against your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment” were “a Reproach to the Nation,” promised 
to find a remedy. It was necessary to curb the 
free use of the press, especially in newspapers, 
broadsides, and pamphlets ; and after much con- 
sideration the celebrated Act relating to soap, 
paper, parchment, and other matters, 10 Anne, 
cap. 19, was passed, which imposed a stamp of a 
halfpenny per half-sheet on all newspapers and 
pamphlets. Whether or not Swift assisted in the 
passing of this measure is not very evident, for 


though he refers to it in his Journal Sen. 31, | 


1710/11, a thing he is trying to prevent 
subsequently, when the Act 3 passed, he writes 
Aug. 5, in evident triumph, =e the low ‘party 
scribblers were practically extinguished. It is 
well known that the Act failed in ae? purpose for 
which it was intended; that in fact it injured the 
organs of the Government even more than those 
which wrote against it ; and that in a short time 
the Act fell into abeyance and the duties were not 
strictly levied. Grant Newspaper Press, i. 102) 








says, “I have not been able to ascertain when or | 
The effect of the } 


why the duties fell into disuse.” 
Act on the weekly and other papers is easily to be 
traced, but there seems to be very little informa- 
tion as to the stamping of pamphlets. Recently 
looking over a <p member of single 
pamphlets published in 1712 [ only found the | 
red penny stamp on one, mt Wesley’s very 


curious poem against Curll, entitled Neck or 


Nothing, 1716. 
As the stamp would be impressed on the corner | 


iment » prove ti fact At London | 


» the te we of C m- | 
‘the great licence | 


| 


‘| a corruption in it 
» | measure their 


| 





Cutpaste Emenpations.—One of the most 
grievous things in English literature is that editors 
ind printers are continually altering texts whenever 
i word occursthat isinthe least unusual. Itisalittle 
too bad that they should treat readers as children 
ind alw Lys assume that they are least as stupid 
as them elve 2 I h ive lately noticed three orTross 

istances of this character, and I think some good 
night be done by noting more specimens of the 
same sort. My examples are these, all taken from 
| Richardson’s Dictionary. Ineach instance Richard- 
| son gives the correct reading 
1, ‘* The postboy's horse right glad to mis 
The lumber y of the wheels.” 
, John Gilpin, sixth stanza from 
Altered by some blockhead to rumbling. Who 
was the blockhead? 

2. “ As gilds the moon the ling of the brook.’ 

Crabbe, / Register, pt. i. 
Altered by Crabbe’s own son to rippling. This is 
indeed a ud instance. 


| 





In death contrac 
So did the knig 
The tr reise stol draw.” 
Hudibras, pt. i. ¢. 3, 
Altered in Bell’s edition, with calm effrontery and 
without any notice given, to trigger. Yet tricker 
had not long been introduced into the language 
from the Dut ch trekker, and the later form trigger 
jis a mere corri — ion. The first duty of every 
editor is tol t his text alone, unless there is certainly 
Unfortunately editors often 
authors by themselves, and think 
| that everything must be corrupt that is not at 
once obvious to their own understandings. The 
| reason is plain enough. It is less trouble to alter 
| than to investigate, and the chances are consider- 
| ably in favour of their escaping detection. 
Watter W. SKEatT. 








Cambri ige. 


INDENTURES RELATING TO THE SHELLEY 
Famity.—In December, 1877 (5™ S. viii. 441), 
your correspondent Horatio gave a_ learned 
vccount of two deeds witnessed, the one by 
Hellen Bysshe and George More, the other by 

John Shelley and Hellen Shelley ; and he showed 
th: it, Hellen Bysshe and Hellen Shelley being one 
and the same, it was through this alliance between 
the Sheileys og the Bysshes that th e name of 
| Bysshe borne by the poet Shell ley, and the name of 
Hellen with two l’s borne] by his sister, came into the 
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f \ l ive been wi _ the e| waiting-maid, who, w left arm around him, 
two ! l irse of « s, and H« is taking his h ke from his hind coat- 
k * Wher the drif ges is that third pocket, the beery-looking tapster looking on 
W Echo answered, and still answers, | approvingly, with the bottle and parting glass 
“Where In the mean time two other in-| of beer, and : illion girl, with a bucket of 
lentures rel g to the Shelley family have come | water, coming up with a wondering look ; the ill- 
to tl f vether, though their connexion is | drawn hindquarters of two horses stand behind, 
not clear upon the face of them. In one of these | accoutred for the irney. Over a balustrade, 


eds, dated March 25, 1738, John Shelley of Fen | leading to a house or mansion, are two or three 





Place re ris), who died in the followi ny tiffly drawn females (of a certain age) looking on 

. ’ 

ve wain fig do also Ag ne t. il and the A. rson of the a ith his pipe, appa- 
r } lraper, an of ] rently beckoning pony ant in their good work. 
Hors} l 1 1 Wa f If eld, tly t t } 

Sussex, ye : The other deed, dated April 7, | Mr. Tyler « me t Ra 1” inn when about 

1659, is between John Holmden of Tit ichley in | ten year ld, anes r1760; hesubsequently 
; | Q | 

the parish of Limpsfield, Surrey, Esquire, and | became landlord, and af srwends owner. He 

Elizabeth his wife, of the one part, and George | told me there were some other pictures and relics 


Shelley the elder, of Nutfield, S irrey, yeoman, and | at that time. Advancing in years, Mr. Tyler gave 
up possession in favour of the Messrs. Weaver, one 
of whom had married his daughter. Another picture 
was then extant, representing the interior of the 
‘Ram” yard, which as it then was some of our 
old inhabitants and myself well remember. The 
Weavers had the picture engraved—having the 
name of the painter and date, and that of the 
landlord, John Shaw, and the figure of a ram—as 
their billhead, the picture being in the possession 
of Mr. Philip Watkins, whom I knew well ; but I 


reorge Shelley the younger, his son and heir appa- 
rent, of the othe r part. The deed relates to property 
i ; eld, called “ Salmons , other- 
Tn the Shelley pedigree which 
I have lately published, there is a George Shelley 
ntleman, born 1611, died 

yme correspondent of 
ich matters than I 
re Shelley of Hindon 


he Ge ree She lley the eld r of 











erred to, or if not, what relation- | had not this information in my possession at that 
1 between George Shelley of | time, and his widow (the second wife) told me she 
Shelley of Ichingfiel 1, the | had never seen the picture. 
‘ 1 Shelley of Fen Place. In Mrs. Weaver, however, gave me the copper- 
} , J 


regard to the later of the two deeds (and why | plate, and I had some copies struck off (of which 


they have been kept together if they have no] [ send you a specimen), but I could never recover 
family connexion I do not see), it would be] the plate. The engraving was executed by Mr. 
interesting to know whether George and John Power of Gloucester, or under him. Mrs. Weaver 
Waller were of the family of Edmund Waller the | also gave me a neat small engraving, in the stippled 
poet. H. Buxton wea style, of Hogarth, from a portrait on vellum in 
“ possession of C. Dyer.” Mr. Dyer was probably 

Hocartn’s R DENCE IN CIRENCESTER In | & resident in Gilouceste rshire. I have never been 
no life or memoir of Hogarth has mention ever | able to gain any information on this point; perhaps 
been made of his residence in C irencester, at the | some of your intelligent readers may be able to 
* Ram” inn, in the early part of his life, in 1719, | afl wd a clue. The face is that of a young man, 














his marriage with the daughter of Sir James | with a full wig and a three-cornered hat. 
Thornhill occurri: in 1730. I have in my pos- THomas WARNER. 
ession a most characteristic work by Hogarth, Cirencester. 


given to me, in a partly damaged state, nearly T U7 = Y 
tT . . f ORNAMENTS IN USE IN THE 5 ND YEAR 
sixty years ago by a tradesman in the town, to HE URNAMENTS IN ' THE SECON An 


.7 ie ~ or Kiw yyy , y enture te lor for . 
whom it had been given by Mr. Tyler, then of the | Kixe Epwarp VI.—I venture to offer for the 





Ram” inn. as mentioned below. The picture ‘3 peru al of all whom it m y¢ neern the fi - ing 
bout 2 ft. 2 by t. 8in. On the right hand passage from a book of some rarity, which very 





few of those who write for or against Ritualism 


young office weak face, in the military | 

- e al . ? |are likely eve vave heard of. fewer 8 
costume of the period, is listening to, and evi- ik ap ly ever to hay sy = gre “a 
dently impre 1 by, the leave- taking of the ill. | SSCy Cvet *0 Dave & their bands. oo 


will find a good account of the author in Wood’s 


looking host, with the parting glass in hand. A at 4 Be 
Ath. Oxon. (Paliser), vol. i. p. ¢ 13:— 


female is standing behind, and. with lips com- 


pressed, is relieving the officer of the contents of “ Briefly concerning the whole form ‘ f their eccle- 
his coat Pp ket his papers, Xc. On the left of the siastical service, in the first Communion book —— thus 
pict } r appointed, that 7 mi r at the ti of the Com- 
picture is tl nterpart. . The smart young ee ge trat shall 

2 ; . 7 ; —s MURR, AN a 1 r { €3 2 i Mint ation, $hat 
groom is most ardently embracing and deeply im- | use such ornament the church as were in use by au- 


printing a kiss on the cheek of the pretty young | thority of Parliament in the second year of the reign of 
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King Edward the S:xt. I appeal now to the knowledge 
of every man, how well that act of Parliament is ob- 
served throughout the realm, in how many Cathedral or 
parish churches those ornaments are observed, whether 
every private minister by his own authority in the time 
of his ministration disdain not such ornaments, using 
only such apparel as is most vulgar and prophane.”— 
A Refutation of Sundry Reprehensions, Cavils, and 
False Sleightes by which M. Whitaker laboureth to deface 
the late English Translation, and Catholike Annotations 
of the New Testament, and the Booke of Discovery of 
Heretical Corruption By William Rainold, Student of 
Divinitie in the English Colledge at Rhemes. Printed 
at Paris the yere 1583. Small Svo. (Epistle to the 
Reader, p. 19.) 
Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 


“PLEASE TO RING THE BELL,” “Knock AND 
RING,” inscribed in letters of brass on many a 
London door, are phrases familiar to us all, 
Ringing a merry peal, ringing the alarm, ringing 
the old year out and the new year in, expressive 
of joy, of sorrow, or of convenience, it is still ring. 
But why ring the bell? How came this active 
little word ring to be so inseparably coupled with 
the movement which gives tongue to the bell? 
How did it come about? There have been 
observed on the towers of some Italian churches, 
and depending from the walls of the Campo Santo, 
large metal rings much resembling the great 
mooring rings we remark by the canals of Venice, 
and on our own wharves and water-side landing- 
places. What purpose, however, could they serve 
in such unusual and apparently useless out-of-the- 
way positions? My friend Mr. Collingwood Smith 
writes to me that his curiosity was first excited by 
the singular appearance of these rings at the 
cemetery of Chiavenna, and subsequently by a very 
large one attached to the tower wall of the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore at Bergamo. 

“*T was sketching,” he says, “ from under the porch of 
the church in the cool of the evening, near the hour of 
vespers, and had not been there long before I observed 
an acolyte make his way to the ring, and, lifting it, com- 
mence violently dashing it against the deeply fretted and 
bruised stone to which it was fastened. The ring gave 
out a deep bell-like tone, and as the people came slowly 
into church at this summons it occurred to me that in 
medizval times, probably, sonorous metal rings were not 
uncommonly used for church purposes instead of bells, 
and, if so, this may go far to explain the close relation 
between the words ring and bell.” 

Jos. J. J. 


“To THE BITTER END.”—I am not aware whether 
it is known that this now common phrase is of 
nautical origin. Capt. John Smith, Governor- 
General of Virginia, says: “ A Bitter is but the 
turn of a Cable about the Bits, and veere [slacken 
or pay] it out by little and little. And the 
Bitter’s end is that part of the Cable doth stay 
within board ” (Seaman’s Grammar, p. 30). But 
this bitter’s end became altered into bitter-end. 
Adm. Smyth in The Szilor’s Word-Book has 


‘abaft the bitts, and therefore within board when 
| the ship rides at anchor. ... And when a chain or 
rope is paid out to the bitter-end no more remains 
to be let go.” I need add nothing to the last 
words of his explanation. B. NicHoison. 


Hats worn at Tapite.—The following is an 
extract from Crosby Records: a Cavalier’s Note- 
Book, edited by the Rev. T. Ellison Gibson 
1880: “June 25th, 1666. I dined at the Castle 
in Dublin, at the Lord Lieutenant’s table. There 
were, besides the Duke and Duchess, sixteen 
persons : we sat with our hats on.” What could 
have been the reason of their wearing hats at 
dinner? That it was not the custom in Blundell’s 
time is evident from his thus recording it. In 
Dutch paintings of this period—we have no English 
ones to refer to—we often see gentlemen wearing 
their hats indoors, and in the company of ladies ; 
but to do so at table, and in the presence of the 
king’s representative, seems very strange. 

JAYDEE. 

{For “Hats worn at Meals,” see “N. & Q.,” 5S. v. 

a 


6.) 


“4,8 

Campsett or Locuaw : McMatcotm or Cor- 
BARRAN.—The following precept, the original of 
which is now before me, may be worth preserving. 
I have extended the contractions in italics. 


**Duncanus dominus de Cambell miles Dominus de 
Lochaw dilectis nostris senescallis de Ardskodinche 
& lochaw Duncano yong Cambell de Duatrone & Er- 
lestino Angusii Cambell de barbrek salutem Quia per 
ingwisicionem de mandato nostro factam & ad capella 
nostram retornatam compertum est quod Reginaldus 
m*molcalum de craginche quondam dominus de cor- 
barran’ cum pertinenciis obijt vestitus & saysitws ut 
de feodo ad pacem domini nosfri regis & nostram de 
predictis terris de corbarran’ cu pertinences quod 
Iohanxes lator presentium filius quondam dicti re- 
ginuldi est legitimus* & propinquior heres eius 
dicti quondam patria sui de suprascriptis terris cum 
pertinenctis & quod est legitima: etat & quod 
dicte terre de nobis tenentwr in capite quare vobis 





coniunctim & diuisim mandamus & precipimes qua- 
tenus eidem Iohanai latori presentium ef suo certo 
assignato aut attornato say-inam hereditariam dicte 
terre cum pertinenciis ut diuidatae per se habere 
faciatis iudicate saluo jure cuiuslibet. Dat sub nostro 
Sigillo Apud strachur primo die mexsis Decembris 
Anno Domini Millesimo quadringintesimo quadragesimo 
octauo.”” 
W. F. (2). 


Caristmas Fo.ik-Ltore.—An old woman has 











“ Bitter-end. That part of the cable which is 


just told me that in the present year a great many 
fires will take place, because last Christmas Day 
was so full of sunshine. She had often heard her 
old grandmother say the same thing. 

ARTHUR ScHOMBERG. 
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Gueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Op Oraay art St. Pavt’s.—I am anxious 
to obtain the volume of the English Musical 
(azette which contains an account of the building 
of the organ of St. Paul’s Cathedral by “ Father” 
Smith, and the dispute between him and Sir C. 
Wren. It is said to be in the January number of 
the volume for 1819 (21719), and to be from the 
pen of Dr. Busby. I should be grateful for any 
information, and still more so for the loan of the 
volume. (Miss) L. Paiiurmore. 

5, Arlington Street, S.W. 


A Swiaaine Macuine.—-Some fifteen or twenty 
years ago I seem to remember having seen at the 
Polytechnic, in Regent Street, a machine upon 
which a person could spread himself in the breast 
swimming position, placing his hands and feet into 
strap loops on plates which were so constrained by 
mechanism that when he moved his hands and 
feet they were guided in the proper course for 
breast swimming ; the object of the machine was 
to train the limbs of learners to perform with ease 
the actions of swimming. I much want to know 
whether the machine still exists, and whether any 
published account of it is in existence. 

FRED. Foster. 


“Torsip.”—Prof. Earle, in English Plant- 
Names, 1880, p. 96, says, “ This [Eng.] neppe from 
Lat. napus, with prefix tur-, made up turnep, since 
turnip, i.e., terre nepus.” What is the history of 
this word? It seems to be quite modern. In 
Cotgrave navet is rendered by naven ; turnip does 
not occur. 

Saws Castie.—In St. Ronan’s Well, ch. xx., 
Sir W. Scott says, “Shaws Castle, thongh so 
named, presented no appearance of defence.” 
Query, the etymology or meaning of “‘ Shaws.” 

A. L. M. 

[She 12 =wood (Morris, Etymology of Local Names). 
It is the epithet “ Castle,” not the name “Shaws,” which 
gave rise to Sir Walter's remark.] 


Naroteon’s Power or Sieepine at WILL.— 
Where can I find an anecdote to the following 
effect? Napoleon, returning home suddenly, sent 
for one of his ministers to attend him in, say, 
twenty minutes. He then threw himself down in 
an armchair and slept for, say, a quarter of an 
hour so soundly that Josephine came in and kissed 
him without awaking him. R. M. G. 


Tue Tewriars tx Lincotnsnire.—How many 
preceptories had the Templars in thiscounty? In 


a paper on Temple Bruer, read at a meeting of | 





| 


architectural societies at Lincoln in 1857, by the 
Rev. Edward Trollope, F.S.A., now Bishop (Suf- 
fragan) of Nottingham, it was stated :— 

‘* There were three preceptories in Lincolnshire—one 
at Willoughton, near Kirton-in-Lindsey; another at 
Aslackby, near Folkingham ; and the one termed Temple 
Lruer, near Sleaford, now under our notice.” 

In addition to these, Sir C. J. Anderson (Lincoln 
Pocket Guide, p. 179) mentions Eagle, Skirbeck, 
Grantham, South With: um, Maltby, and Mere, his 
list, except as regards Skirbeck, agreeing with 
that given by Mr. Henry God win, F.S.A., in the 
English Archeologist’s Han ¥° 172. Who 
is right and who is wrong? "Sr. SwITHIN, 


“ ConstituTioNes ANGLLE ProvinctraLes.”—I 
have what is probably the latest edition of this 
work, published in octavo, in 1557, by Thomas 
Marshe, of course in the memorable reign of Mary, 
and dedicated to Cardinal Pole (“ Carnifex et 
Flagellum Ecclesie Anglicane”). It contains 
several curious matters relating to the state of 
religion, &c., in England. What is known about 
it? W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


Great Sanxey.—There isa place in Lancashire 
thus called; in the thirteenth century, Sanchi 
Magna or Sanki. Will any one kindly give the 
derivation of the name? Possibly the saint to 
whom the church is dedicated may have some con- 
nexion with it. Horsey. 


wh 


GvuERARD DE Nancrepeg, Frencn Emicré.— 
M. Guerard de Nancrede (?), Vicomte de 
Champré, went to America in company, or con- 
temporaneously, with General Lafayette. He 
became a naturalized American citizen under the 
name of Nancrede only, married a Miss Dixie, and 
settled in Philadelphia, where his descendants 
still remain. A sister, Madame Pauline de Calvé, 
remained in France. Can any of your corre- 
spondents, versed in French pedigrees, assist me 
in the quest of his parentage and family con- 
nexions ! mB. We 

New Univ. Club. 





Rawpon Famiry.—At p. 279 of Rawdon 
Papers, edited by Rev. E. Berwick, is a letter 
from Lord Breadalbane to the Duke of Albemarle 
Monk), “ asking for his instructions for the House 
of Peers to Sir Arthur Rawdon on his plea with 
Mr. Seymour” (sic); and in a foot-note itis stated 
that Edward, last Earl Conway, by his will, dated 
Aug. 9, 1683, and made under the most suspicious 
circumstances (he died Aug. 13, 1683), left his 
estates (Rugely, in Warwickshire, now the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Hertford, and the Irish 
estates at Lisburne, now the property of Sir 
Richard Wallace, Bart.) to Mr. Popham Seymour, 
a son of Sir Edward Seymour, Bart., a distant 
connexion, thus cutting out his only nephew, with 
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whom he appears by the published letters to have 
been on the most intimate and affectionate te rms; 
and, according to a letter of Sir Thomas New- 
comen in the collection, he says, “ Sir Arthur was 
notoriously wronged out of Where can I se 
an account of the trial, and of the circumstances 


under which the will was made? EcCLE 





scarcely | ul I 1 cel knight 
it tl tl , he havir receive hat | r t 
gether with his fathe July 23, 1f the d 
usually a ned for } birth, April 19, 1593, 


would make him too young for parliamentary 
honours at iod ion. ‘ 
second Sir John Hobart living at this era? Or 
should the name of the member for Corfe Ca tle 
be read as “Sir John Herbert In the recently 
issued Parliamentary Blue-Book it is given “ Ho- 
bert,” which may mean either. W. D. Pixx, 
Leigh, Lancashire. 








is the plan adopted by collectors in arranging thei: 
ex libris ? Are they pasted down in books or on 
loose sheets? If the former plan is the better one, 


is there any recognized system of classification ? 


Tue ARRANGEMENT or BooK-pPLates.—What 


Tae EryMo.ocy or 
of December 18 last cont 


“The Revista Cont ’ t of November 15 has an 
essay on ‘ Lackeys,’ by Dionisio Chaulié, showing fror 
the Archives of S uncas that they wet riginally a 
royal body-guard, and took their name from Cecilio Laz 


Cayo, their first captain, in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. The word was still writt 
time of Philip I, 





This derivation does not seem to be known to 

most etymologists. The ordinary derivation of 

the word is from Gothic Jaikan, to run. 

then, to conclude that the lexic 

been on the wrong scent ? J. 
Denmark Hill, 





Two Curious Hovses 1n Cromer Street, W.C. 
—I often wish to know something of two curious 
houses in Cromer Street. They are on the right 
hand on turning from Judd Street. One has 
plaster mouldings, the other is finished en Larbette. 
I have not met in any handbook with a notice; 
if other readers of “N. & a.” have, a reference 
will be acceptable. G. L. 





Tue Hovse or Keys.—The popular branch of the 
Tynwald or Parliament in the Isle of Man is com- 
posed of twenty-four members. These are deno- 
minated “ Keys.” The Tynwald is a Scandinavian 





| find no arms registered at the Heralds’ College 
? 


institution, and the word, according to Prof. 
Munch, is “the old Norwegian denomination 
binvollr—field of the Thing or Parliament—only 
slightly modified.” But why are the members of 
the po} ular branch of the Manx Tynwald called 
“Keys”? Will any of the learned correspondent 
of “ N. & Q.” favour me with information on th 
subject of this appellation ? MANNINAGH, 


“Tue Mcrperen Qt 


Er Cloth 
y Anne Hamilton 
| nD ed in 
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Mrs. Newsy’s Novets.—I am very desirou 


of lk rning the title of a novel (I believe by Mrs. 
Newby) which appeared in 1865 or 1866. The 
hero was an ¢ rl, d suised throughout the greater 
part of the tale as a doctor’s assistant. De 





begin to accentuate tl V 1 1 the 
syllable? Fr I I n of fol 
quota ions it we ippeal that 1 
not ent y; ¢ ed on the 
** And waggons fri ’ I 
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"a 2 | he had for t 


TALLAND : TALLANT: TALLED 
able Margaret Stanley, second « shter of Thomas, 
Lord Monte ile who died in Lt 9 by his former 
wife, Lady Mary Brandon, d er of Charles, 
Duke of Suffolk (this Lord Monteagle was the 
son and successor of the first baron, better known 
as Sir Edward St: ‘ the “On, Stanley, 
on!” of Marmion : | ; married 
—l. to William Su - 2 land. I 
assume, from this brilliant espousal of his, that 
John Talland was a gentleman of position, yet I 





tton: 2. t 


under that name. On the other hand, 
to be three coats under the name of 
of which have almost identical bearings, differenced, 
inter se, by the one being paly, the other barry, 
while the third relates to a Cornish family of the 
same name, and bears no resemblance to either of 


ear 





| the others. Philip Tallent, in whose family I am 





ear 
len 








interested, lived f mp. E] i l . 
t Newark, Notts. His wife’s name was Frances. 


His descendants—at least those connected with 
" .] . : otek OD — a 

Newark, commencing with his own 1— have 
rne tl urname of Tallents, and 1 

| +] } 





it the tragic incident occurred which Mis 
Broughton has a t r 
terms. What I l 
name of these “ R. C. frie q I I 
favour me with it, or will he favour our Editor wit! 
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As for J. C. M., the exorbitancy of | 
‘ hopes” j olutely de htful, | € t 
agent (Mr. I i it Atkin 1 )- 
Isterer, has had cl } f I ] 





h 
(Lofts) went over it 


iardinge’s sol or ab 


Cl il a year ago ; that M 
th n owner, refused to renew the lease : 
hen a reversionary lease has been sold 


] >, 4 
comes his corollary : “ I hope these particulars may 
satisfy the most redulous.” 
Need I say that not a grain of satisfaction is to 
be found in them by the most diligent seeker? 


J.C. M. then obse rves that the Berke ley Ss juare 
; 


mystery was, for a long time, matter of constant 
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It seems the k had six years to run when 





Mr. Myers « . Crarry has 1 ed the point 
of my ar nt, which was not that “ the letting 
value of al e in Berkeley Square” would have 
been any consideration with Mr. Myers, but that the 
dicey ad of h . he . ¢ . . 
ol i y I 1 ] ] ur 
este 1 to | or ¢€ I 

J.C. M. n error in ) ne that no atte pts 
have been 1 e | to « late the mys- 
ter S | per juaint have 
from ti t ! it the | 1 every 
é being repulse f to g y in- 


nate the exclusive | f Mr, Myers), 
I ca help look rward with e curiosity 
to the future history of this | é If there was 
no ghost | re, there certainly ought to be one 
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acquaintance with haunting ghosts to know from 
records the sort of persons who make them. These 
are always either the monomaniacs whose whole 
lives, internal and external, have been long rooted 
to one spot, « 
solubly bound to it by some great suffering or 
crime. Poor Mr. Myers undoubtedly ought to 
“ walk.” C. C. M. 


If not an impertinent question, I should like to 
isk why this house has not been done up and let 
since the gentleman’s death. [C. C. M. stated 
in our last vol., p. 516, that he has rece ntly 
“observed that No. 50 had been newly painted 
and apparently fitted for a tenant.”] That 
occurred some years ago, and the outlay for plain 
necessary repairs would have repaid itself, one 
would think, by now. 
haunted houses, let me add the following from 
en which I have direct from the ‘family 
to whose mother it happened some years ago : 

“Tt is situated in Middle Pavement. You go under 
an archway, through some iron gates, and at that time 
the house or offices were occupied by a solicitor named 
Plowright. I and another woman were employed to take 
care of them. The place had the reputation of being 
haunted, and the clerks used to ask if we ever had a 
scare. One day after the clerks were gone, and without 

saying a word to any one, we determined to explore the 
cellars, and at last came to an old P lace like a crypt with 
a stone altar at the end. No one was certainly there, 
but we suddenly heard such unearthly groans as made 
us hasten away.” 


Putting ghosts aside, I should like to know 
the history of the old building. The locality can 
be easily identified, for the building was still there 


in 1873. Scorus. 


9 those whose memories are indis- 


May I be allowed to say that I entered the 
house, 50, Berkeley Square, London, on March 
20, 1851, in the service of the late Miss 
Curzon, who died in May, 1859? During the nine 
years I was in the-house, and I have been in it at 
all hours alone, I saw no greater ghost than myself. 

Georce VINCENT, . 


Head Porter, Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Hermes, tne FE —_ 
As your querist C. C. seems to look upon Wilson’s 
Astral Dictionary as a work of authority, and is 
therefore probably a student of the o« cult sciences 
the following information may be of service to him 
although he might have got it, and more, on refer- 
ence to one of the standard works on the mytho- 
logies and religions of the ancients 
Trismegistus is not, as C. C. seems to assume, an 
historical personage in the proper sense of the 
term, but, as Thot among the I E ‘gyptians, and as 
Hermes among the Greeks, on] t personification, 
the symbol of the priesthood, the essential mediator 
between the Deity and the people. He therefore 
is credited with the legislation and civilization of 


iYPTIAN (6 S. ii, 487 


Hermes 


As I am cn the subject of 


the country, with the invention of all arts and 
sciences, which were the property of the Egyptian 
priests, such as the formation of language, the 
invention of letters, of mathematics, of medicine, 
of music, drawing, of gymnastics, of rituals, as well 
as of all civiland ecclesiastical institutions. Thus, 
he is the sum total of all priestly art and wisdom ; 
and for that reason the holy writings of the 
Egyptians, called after him Hermetic writings, 
were ascribed to him. These writings were, how- 
ever, only accessible to the priests, and only on 
great festivities the people were permitted to look 
at them from a distance. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of forty-two books of Hermes as existent in 
his time, as of a Universal Encyclopedia, com- 


| prising the totality of all divine and human know- 


ledge, If thus we are to conceive a really existing 
work, all the single parts and volumes of which 
were headed by the name of Hermes, the reputed 
author, then this name was used among the later 


| Neo-platonists in a much broader sense, and, so to 





say, transferred to the entire literature. And 

is in this sense that Iamblichus designates the 
entire body of the knowledge of the sciences and 
arts possessed by the Egyptian priests by the 
name of Hermes. To him, he says, our ancestors 
ascribed all inventions of wisdom, and after him 
named all their writings, writings of Hermes. 
Nor will this appear strange when we find the 
same writer, Iamblichus, stating in another pas- 
sage of his work that Hermes had written 20,000 


books, or, according to Manetho, even 36,528. Of 


such Hermetic writings a few only have been 
transmitted to us and still remain. 

Hermes and his reputed writings have continued, 
until recent times, to enjoy a great consideration 
among mystics and dabblers in occultism, a class 
which called, and probably still call themselves, 
Hermetics. 

Thus we have an Hermetic medicine, an 
Hermetic Freemasonry, and the expression “ her- 
metically sealed ” for things which are so tightly 
closed that no air can reach them, because Hermes 
was credited with the art of closing and making 
inaccessible, by magical seals, treasures and vessels. 

The Pastor, written by Hermas, one of the so- 
called Apostolic fathers, does not, of course, belong 
to the category of Hermetic writings. J. N. 
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The following s 
terest to your arcl 


th §. viii. 364).— 
tement will not be without in- 
rxe0logical readers. In November, 








| 1877 (as above), I called attention in the columns 


of “ N. & Q.” to this venerable relic of prehistoric 
antiquity, probably of Danish origin, which exists 
at Thursaston (Thor-stane-ton), Cheshire, about 
eight miles from Birkenhead, and which, from its 
secluded position, has almost entirely escaped 
notice. I then stated my apprehensions that the 


; advance of modern improvements would be likely 
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and | to effuce this record of Danish heathendom. What | os : be torn a on 1 thrown 
lan n feare d ve arly c » te iss The | ith frontispiece anc ‘ 

the i I then feared had very nearly come to p . 1e | With vagrant Zs, and /s, and Os, 
Naa lord of the manor, being desirous of improving his The spoil of plunder’d Folio: 
ine, property, applied to the Enclosure Commissioners With scraps and snippets that to Me 
vell for a permissive order to enclose the common and | Are naught but sitchen compa 
aus, to lay it -_ for build ding r villas, for which the site wey, rath ay PRI ND, th ¢ favour grant me 
iD 5 is admirably adapted. A commission of inquiry - we yey | ser tag ‘ 7 

the was sent down, which communicated with the Cor- : . ; E _ 
igs P Diek —" " ’x-Lipris 
Bs; — of Birkenhead, being the nearest market 

ecll town. It happened, fortunately, that the article in Portrait oF Sir Tuomas Browne (6" S. ii. 
ok "2. @ nt had been seen and noti ed by several | 447) —Cor. Fercvssoy will find all the informa- 
ow members of this Corporation, who drew he atten- | tion he re: aeieani Wilkin’s Supplement ary Memoir 
— tion of the commissioner to the desir lity of of Sir Thomas Browne, in the first volume of his 
in preserving the monument. The result has been | complete edition of his Works, 1835, 4 vols., 8vo. 
con that not only will the monument be preserved, but | (reprinted in “ Bohn’s Antiquarian Library,” 1852, 
“sl sixty acres of the surrounding land are to be set | 3 vols.). But in case he has not easy access to the 

° my . ’ ] . . = ‘ 

id apart fora public park. The gigantic rock altar, book, I may mention that there is in the College 
ich with its beautiful natural amphitheatre, will thus | of Physicians of London a .P wrtrait of Sir Thomas 
ea be kept intact for ages yet to come. This cir- | Browne, supposed by Dr. Munk (Roll of the Coll. 
hon , ee , ; 

- cumstance, I think, affords encouragement to those | of Physicians, vol. i. p. 305) to have been given 

“9 who interest themselves in the preservation of our | Hy his son, Dr. Ea iward Bi a who was pre- 
he remnants of antiquity. J. A. Pictox. | sident of the College from 1704 till his death in 
| a Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 1708. Sir Thomas aod daughter Anne 
h married Henry Fairfax, grandson of Thomas, Lord 
Ne THE R EMOVAL OF Bo K-PLA l 445, Viscount F uirfax, and her daughter Frances 
191).—As indignation appears to have prompted | canted David, Earlof Buchan. I take the oppor- 
im verses in one of your contributors, perhaps the | tunity of asking some questions about the Reltgio 
es. following old-fashioned perform ince on this theme Me liv i, &e., which I hope will appear shortly, 
he may be ¢ f interest :— together with the Detter fo t Friend, &c., and the 
is- | (wots ale ft , , art o . 
mo “ The Book-pLate’s Petit | Christian Morals, in a volume forming part of th 
Of By a Gentleman of the T. = = Treasury Series ' x: 

v , There is reason to bel lieve that an edition of 
en While cynic Cuaneae oti tri mm'd the van . . \ . nblis} } K 1645 and 

I'wixt Q erouarlle and C’ ’ “ Rel Te was published between 40 an 
In days that shocked Jony vans 3 1656. Can any one give me (from personal in- 
d, My First Possessor fix'd me in. spection or knowledge) the date and other parti- 
J pection or kn g I 
- In days of Dutchmen and of frost, — culars, and also mention where it is to be seen? 
ISS The narrow sea with Jami I cross’J, 9 Sir Thomas Browne says (Rel. Med., pt. ii 
= Returning when once more began S on eee . lef * 
. The Age of Saturn and of ANNE. sect. 9), The whole world 7 i a 

I am a part of all the past ; the twelfth part of man for woman. What does 
in : I knew the Groraes, first and last ; this mean ? 

r- ne Aap oft whe “j elee was non 3. He savs (Christ. Mor., pt. iii. sect. 22), “ He 
ly Save Sad eee Sow ADDISON ; : | is like to be the best deo time who hs a th lived 
es And seen on shelves beneath me gr : + th oe” 

The little eager form of Pore. to see about the sixtiet 1 part the reof,” 7.¢., ap- 
1g I lost the Third that own’d me when parently when he is seventy or eighty years old. 
s. The Frenchmen fled at Dettingen; What is the exact meaning of the e xpression / ? 
al zhe sour Jann Wi se tee arpris d Quebec, | 1. He mentions (Letter to a Friend, sect. 11) 
S The Fifth one found ree in Cheapside |“ that endemial distemper of little children in 

The Fifth one found me in Cheapsid : » W a 

The day that Wittram Hocartu dy'd. | Languedock called the Morgellons. here is 

This was a Scholar, one of those any account of it to be found? W. A. G. 

- Whose Greek is sounder than their / Hastings. 
1- He lov’d old books and nappy ale, 
r, eee ee | A Key To “ Expraron” (6 §. ii. 484; iii. 10). 

i was there this ste g se t rm en? . ‘ 
1s = was Shere this stain of grease | —The author of Endymion has far too much tact to 

Was made by Dr. Jonnson’s toast : i i 
Ic He did it, as I think, for Spite ; | make the personages of his novel recognizable imita- 
i's My Master call'd him /aco/ tions of public characters. Of course many traits are 
it And now that I so long to-day copied from the life, or the personages would not 
8 H fe i i ost discs ome : be lifelike ; but the sketches form so many “ dis- 
’ Safe in the brass-wir'd book-case wher : : ” : t int . ucl 
l ; ; : ; 1S, ‘+h melt into each other in su 
I watch’d the Vicar’s whit'ning ha solving view which melt ave ol ach « ther a : 
e Must I these travell’d bones inter a way that no sooner do we say, “ This is So-and- 
y In some CoLLEcTon’s sepulchre | so,” than the person changes into somet hing quite 

, < 
t 2) »,) «) 
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different. The second marriage of Lady Montfort, | estate , also two daughters, Isabel 1 Marga | 
while still young, to the man of her choice, is | afterwar L Berkel 1 H 1 x 
erly unlil the experience of Mrs. Norton. | spectively. 
I y t 1 to Adriana Neufchatel I have in my possession further 
nd | Burdett ¢ ts i they are both | relating to members of tl ble f de 
ricl P e Florestan is evidently at first Louis | for several centuries, from he Conquest downy , ( 
Napoleon, but then he char nto his uncle, and | held immense estates in t listrict, still know al 
t} h « t of France ind by th n f the Val Mo I | Uh 
I I t him, form | quer will y ! ‘ I c] of 
he return fi Elba. Lord ve | what | i of 
t Derby, and tl furtherance da 
I l l ] Lord Der} ( H 
{ Church ¢ Bald y, 40u | 








Ar n of Susse vigel Penruddock I 1} ' 
vy } ; ‘ 
aad . ol t} 7 ~~ ( LDA ( ea y ie 2 I I I 
I 1 then melts into Car-| | 
7 \\ \ > Cathol Roger, son of 1 de Albini, w 
“ : : 7 and arms of vbray—Al le G 
f \T } y ; } , 1! ; . nil . “ 
If Mr. Vigo ns asa } le tailor, he ends | gycceeded by bis son Nigel, I elter 
Hu n, “the railway king, The only resem f Earl of ¢ 
blance between Sidney Wilton and Sidney Herbert | Succeeded by his son William, o/. 1222 L 
that they are both named Sidney. St. Barbe fl f Arundel ‘ : 
» : Succeeded 1 Nigel, 2 I f k 
write! rl eray, 1 the > , 
- ve | ‘ r de ¢ Vil 
I { e ¢ JATI Suc led by sbr t rR ver 9 I eI 
| of Wil n Beauchamp. 
M iy | y (64S ag The wife of | Succeeded by his son Roger 2 Rose 1 
‘ G r r] ( 
It r ‘Mowbray (son of Nigel de Alt V h , tt , (( 
4] ( } } " | ‘ eh | if is § 1 John, 1] inged ~ Aliv \. 
Alice « ' y whom h i ) son f Willia | G ul 
nd | rhe r¢ the year 1191 S 3 gon Jol r ir 
n eded by ] William, who was | Lancaster. 2 
ol ! we y e barons pp inted « er- ce are take lit t] } iL civen 
vators of Mag ( ta in the reign of King | at ] Llistory ] » 1 of 
John. H ed in 1222, and was buried in the} Isle of A by the R B. Stonehouse 





na lt 
; , . 
ns, N nd Rog I mer died w tiG Gu to Printed 1 yrees, Lon 
: i tl ) eeded hit 1879, for which all ree-hunte lebte 
1 12 1 Roger, who died to Dr. G. W. Marshall, who therein rs tor | 
| 1 in | ull fewer tl] twenty public ( g } 
was Los¢ er t t more ¢ 3 full, of M I W. EB 
} } ; l 
I I n | 











lady i sare in posse nord ' (wn | 
| y ag = ] by Mrs. Childs, they will 1 on page 8 
~ "eher <Page [ « CVE the date of 1 ve tion, I the title- 
fr erg ee wg he lever an integral portion of it since my 
York in l } } runneth) the or version of t] iterest ' 
J rl i El ing e} to which I can direct th Phere 
i) VU ul but t velve couplet (if I not a | ll ty , 
( nstantin since two are triplets : four ar pl f that 
| 1 John, who d) be the right word), and there ar textual 
without i ie, the tit and estates devolved ON | variati . Moreover, the ire ft ina 
his brother Thomas, who, after having distinguished nine pei ks H 
himself in var ways, died of the plague at 
Venice in 1400. His wife was Elizabeth, sister Herarpic (6% §, ii. 469).—The be 
and heiress of Thomas F Alan, Earl of Arundel, | closely resemble those borne by the ancient family 
by whom he left two sons. 7 and John (both | of Treawyn,—Arg., on a 1} nd vert, between six 
of whom eventually su led to the title and | cross crosslets fitchée, g hree pastoral staves 
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or. William Treawyn, who was living 13 Hen. | eight weeks. Cf. Broadley’s Memoirs of Sha 





IV., 1413, assumed the name of Weare, but re- | 1824, pp. 35-37; and Yorkshire D s and 
tained his ancestral coat of arms, One of thi Autobiogr phie ,, Surtees Sd l Ix 137 
family held Burrington, near Plymout the | 139, where Mr. Jacl the « 
close of the seventeenth century. be ** Here I g I " f 
described arms are on a2 monument in St. Pancr miracle plays, which, in spite of the crus 
* _— *, » ’ : they are st seted in tl Nore} I } 
impaled with Reede, a are still acted In the orth. — 
monument in St. Budocl f Noah forming the s hy 
My Ja , Kn I ay H x Vv ol A I W . tue 
~ i 5 e I la 
, married Joa , daughte g ] The answ ‘ y 
, of Burrir M e inv 





daughter of Mr. John Were, married Richard Joun E, 
Hall-Clarke, of Halberton, Esq. Mr. Richard 





common expression is, “ Was the church thror Isleworth, 
to-day ?” or, “‘ There were a good many people at | 
i ey © % 42 cE Sounl ; = r 
church, but it wasn’t throng. - .s > 4} 
Witulam GeorcE BLACK Mr. W. H. Parrerson, speaking of the mysteri 
blll ADM BURGE Mat . . . . : , 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. ounds heard occasionally by dwellers on the shores 


of Lough Neagh, i res “if such sounds hav 





R s | been noticed in nexion with other lar hallow 
imst h lakes v h low shore 1 other | or tl \ 
1 by the | TI one body of water v 1 I am acquainted 
ierh with exactly answer to this « I } 

f flee to| which derives its 1 from the f that m: 
Manchester, where, through Sir William Brereton’s | terious murmurings are heard in its neighbour 
‘] , sl * tant ‘ — , * , «Rost » shallow. as 
nfluence, he received a ministerial appointment at | hood. This lake is very large, very shallow, and, 


Cheshire ; he preached also in Man-| being in a prairie country, its coasts are very low. 
in 


chester. Not long after he was invited to Cartmel, | I refer to Lake Manitoba, in the Canad 
in Furne ss,to a people that were “exceeding igno- | vince of the same name. This great sheet of water 
rant and blind as to religion.” He went thither is regarded with much awe by the Indians, who 
at the end of April, 1644, and remained there | assert that strange noises are frequently heard, 
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more especially at a place called the “ Narrows,” 
where the lake is contracted. 

The name Manitoba is derived from two Ojibewa 
words signifying the “ Straits of the Great Spirit,’ 
or “ Manitou.” 

Without giving the matter very serious con- 
sideration, I accepted, when in Manitoba, the ex- 
planation regarding these sounds which is popularly 
current there. The “ half-breeds” believe that the 
noise is caused by the waves beating on the shingle 

. particular direction, when the wind is blowing 
from a certain point of the horizon with a mode- 
rate velocity. The Indians, however, call the 
sound of waves beating on the shore “ mood-wa- 
osh-kah,” and they apparently distinguish between 
this noise and that which excites their fear and 
wonder at Lake Manitoba. 

R. Stewart Partrersoyn, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


Gibraltar. 


Marcaret pe Crarr, C 
WALL (6™ S. ii. 446 


UNTeEss oF Corn- 
May I be allowed to add 
a correction of this query by way of postscript ! 
I find that I had overlooked a note made from 
Rot. Pat. 12 Ed. IL, showing that the elder Mar- 
garet was defendant in a suit in August, 1309. 
Her death, therefore, must be subsequent to this 
date. I am sorry also to have been guilty of a slip 
of the pen in giving 1315 as the date of the 
age Margaret’s marriage. It was certainly 
before Aug. 26, 1309, when “ Peter de Gauaston 
and Margaret his wife” appear on the Fines Roll ; 
and the Chronicle of Dunmow gives the date as 
Nov. 2, 1307 HERMENTRUDE, 
Tue Greatest Rartway Sreep (6 S. ii. 
407).—I have always understood Brunel did one 
hundred miles an hour between London and Bath, 
and believed it the broad gauge express speed of 
the future. Scotus. 


I remember travelling with the late Mr. Brune! 
and others associated with him in the construction 
of the South Devon Railway (Exeter to Plymouth), 
on an experimental trial of ‘the atmospheric system 
of traction. The date was about 1846; the run 
was from Exeter to Starcross, a distance of about 
eight miles. The speed attained rather exceeded 
seventy miles an hour. I think the late Mr. W. 
Froude, F.R.S., was of the party. 


; R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 
Exeter. 

Tuk Marquess Wetuestey’s Latin VERSES 
6“ 8. ii, 482).—The quotation of the lines 


described by Savage Landoras magno fratre digna 
reminds me of a criticis m, signed “ Rugbeie *nsis,” that 
appeared in “1 Times shortly after the verses were 
announced as forming the ins cription on a statue 
of the Duke then (1842 recently erected in the 


City. It was objected that the grammar of the | critic, John Dennis (see Thompson Cooper’s Bio- 


| secutive ” 





profits and quick returns.” 








first couplet, “ Conservata [not conjurata] A. atque 
E....coluere” was doubtful, and “Quz sensere 
tuos .... triumphos” was proposed as a correction. 
Is the author of the criticism known? Exception 
has also been taken to the last couplet. 1 well 
remember having the lines set in a “ Philology” 
paper at Rugby in December, 1842, and a correction 
of them desired. The weak point, if there be any, 
is supposed to lie in the last line ; but I think, and 
a schoolmaster of thirty years’ experience may, 
perhaps, be allowed an opinion, that it does not 
much matter whether the couplet forms a “ con- 
sentence or a “ final”: in the first case, 
as I am sure that I need scarcely point out even 
to schoolboy readers of “ N. & Q.,” the construc- 
tion is quite correct, otherwise » qua is required. 
P. J. F. Gantition. 
S. P. Q. B. 


(6% S. ii. 426).—The following inter- 


| pretation of these letters may amuse your readers. 


They form part of the decoration of the Adam 


| ceiling of the Court Room of the Bank of England, 


and on a remark by a visitor that they seemed 

: : } ON ” 
very incongruous in such a place, “ Not at all, 
said one of my colleagues; “they stand for small 
Henry H. Gipps. 
Aldenham. 


The list of complements may be further increased 
by the following, which was seen by my friend 
the present Vicar of Harrow in the examination 
paper of an undergraduate at Oxford some years 
ago: “Society for the Promotion of the Christian 
Religion.” Gostave Masson. 

Ilarrow. 


Epmusp Beray Goprrey (6 §. ii. 467).— 
Your correspondent asks, What is the reason that 
this unfortunate man is never allowed to have his 
proper Christian names? The fact that the mis- 
nomer began so early points, I think, to the reason 
being the rarity of two Christian names at that 


time. No doubt the confusion of the name with 
that of the town of St. Edmundsbury omer the 
mistake considerably. 8. J. H. 


BIcKNELL AND Brooxvitie (6" §. ii. 469).— 
This name seems likely to be a contracted form 
of Bickenhill, which is a Warwickshire place- 
name. The theory is strengthened by the fact that 
Bicknell was (and perhaps is) a surname in the 
same county. Wm. F. Carrer. 


Punsters AND Picxrockets (6" §, ii. 428, 451). 


| —The terrible.dictum referred to is to be found in 


a scarce little book (there is a copy in the Dyce 
Library, South Kensington Museum), published in 
1722, when Johnson was but thirteen. The title 
is An Epistle to Sir Richard Steele, on his Play 
call’d the Conscious Lovers, by Benjamin Victor, 
and it is an answer to “the acute but petulant” 
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graphical Dictionary, p. 489, for a short notice of 
him). At p. 23 we read: “Says Dfenni]s 
(starting up) Sir, the man that will make such an 
execrab le pun as that in my company, will pick my 

pocket, and so left the room.” The pun which 
provoked Dennis’s displeasure was uttered by 
Purcell, who, going into a tavern with Congreve, 
met Dennis, who went in with them. Wanting 
Dennis out of the room, and knowing that he 
“as much surpriz’d at a pun as at a bailiff,” 


was 


Purcell took this way of getting rid him. 
So ends another little literary delusion. The next 
generation must not be brought up in the 
belief that it was Dr. Johnson who classed 
punsters with pickpockets. R. F. 8S. 

Tue MS. or Gray’s “ Evec 6 S. ii. 222, 
356, 438, 474).—The m: smutigh of the Elegy is 
mentioned in Cunningham’s edition of Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. Unfortunately the whereabouts 
of it is not mentioned :— 

“The only existing copy of the Elegy in a Country 


Churchyard in the handwriting of its author was sold 
August 4, 1854, for one hundred and thirty-one pounds, 
It is written in his small, neat hand (he wrote with a crow- 
quill) on one half of a sheet of yellow foolecap, folded 


into two.”—Vol. iii. p. 417 note. 
Epwarp H., Marsa, 
The library, together with his manuscripts, 


which the poet left to his friend and executor 
Mr. Mason, was bequeathed by him to Mr. Bright, 


of Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire, and at his 
death treated as family property, and sold by 


auction on Nov. 27, 1845. At that sale Mr. Foss, 
commissioned by Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis, bid 
for the original MS. of the Elegy, which, after an 
animated and sensational competition, was knocked 
down to him for one hundred pounds.* The MS. 
was again sold by auction on Aug. 4, 1854, to 
Mr. Wrightson, of Birmingham, for 131/.+ May 
. ask your zealous corresp yndent Mr. Bares to 
give a helping g hand in tracing it further ? 

By those who are desirous of tracing the MS. it 
should be borne in mind that Mr. Per nn, the pur- 
chaser in 1845 of the MS. Elegy and Odes, had 
them inlaid on fine paper, bound up in volumes of 
richly-tooled olive morocco, with silk linings, and 
each volume finally enclosed in an outer case of 
plain purple morocco, Wivuiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


The original of this is in this country, and not 
in America. I saw it, a few years since, in the pos- 





session of a well-known collector, who, I think, 
well knows the value, and has properly cared for 
it. G. E. 


* Of this sale an interesting account is given in the 


Gent. Mag. for January, 18 16, pp. 29-35. 
+ See the Gent. Mag. for September, 1854, p. 272; 
also the Atheneum, July 29, 1854, p. 940. 


| Henry VL, 


Artnur Murpny (6™ §. ii. 468).—Is not the 
word “wit,” in the passage cited by Mr. ¢ 
Warp from Macaulay, a misprint for pit ? Murphy 
was a dramatic author, and the pit in his day was 


occupied by the critics, and, it was supposed, the 


most intelligent part of the audience. 
CuarLtes WYLIE. 


Tue OriGiIn oF THE Worn “Syop” (6% §, i. 
436; ii, 329, 358, 415, 433).—It may interest 
some of your readers to know that in H.M. Navy 


is almost invariably used as a nickname 
for the ship’s shoemaker. My servant at present, 
who does the work of that rating, is always calle 
by that name, and I have heard it used continually 
for the last ten years, a Va 

Malta. 

It is stated 433), on the authority of 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, ii. 837, that “ ‘was 
used in the sense of a cobbler in the Garrett election 
song 1781” (anent “ The Garrat(?) Elections,” 
Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 659 ff. De Quincey, 
in his English Mail Coach (iv. 291), observes in- 
cidentally in a note :— 
ul te ern cement $, arose among the internal 
—_ ms of shoemakers, perhaps ten years later [than 
18 Possibly enough the terms may have existed 
much ¢ arlier ; but they were then first made known, 
picturesquely and effectively, by a trial at ‘some assizes 
which happened to fix the public attention. 

To what trial does De Quincey refer ? 

ma mam 2. 

FLAMINGO 450, 478) is the Por- 
tuguese form of the bird’s name, whence we have 
it unaltered in English (see Encyclopedia Bri- 
the edition of 


nob 


6 S. ii. 
Snob 


see 


“ag 


(6% S. ii. 


326, 


tannica, ninth ed., sub voce). In 

Herbert’s Travels published in 1638, the word 
occurs twice (pp. 14, 15) as “ flemingo,” with 
* passe” and “ pasche” prefixed, an addition which 


to me, 
ALFRED Nz& 
College, Cambridge. 


has long been a puzzle 
SWTON. 
Magdalene 
Jonn Cuerowin (3 §. i. 328, 378; 6S. 
li. 352, 470).—The arms of the family of Curwen 
of Cumberland on the monument to “ John Chero- 
win, Esq.,” afford strong presumptive evidence, but 
not positive proof, of his connexion with that 
family. Ihave met with early examples of the 
same arms adopted by families bearing different 
names, a result which might be expected from the 
fact of our more ancient coat armour being arms of 
assumption, and not of grant. As we cannot 
ignore the letters patent, we must the 
name of the person buried at Brading to have been 
Sherwyn until evidence to the contrary is produced. 
That John Sherwyn, Esq., the grantee, was a mem- 
ber of the family of Curwen is probable, and that 
he changed his name, when the family assumed the 
name of Curwen in lieu of Culwen, in the reign of 
is not unlikely; but perhaps this 


S 


SIR 


assume 
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stout” Constable, not ap} wroving of the new 
cognomen, adopted the name by which he was 
ufterwards known. 

son’s hypothesis of the origin of the 
name of Sherwen may be correct, but I do not 


gree with him that “by pronouncing the ch on 


the slab hard you certainly Curwen.” Should 
not the name be pronounced in three syllable 
} ‘ ‘ , c . ™ 
vhether ch is pronounced hard or soft, as Ker-o- 
n, Cher-o-win ? JAMES Horsey. 
Quarr, Ryde, I.W 


De. Cuerxe or Caetse 
196).—A question has been asked relating to Dr. 
George Cheyne, 1671-1743, one a : which 
received, I believe, no reply, namely, Where did he 
craduate and whence did he re. ve the title of 
M.D. ? Wh Ist see king for some 
this point, and having look 


‘ 


Prin ipl sof N 


(6% §S. ii. 28, 153, 





information on 


tural R n, Lond., 1705, 8vo 

I was led to examine a little volume which stoo 

next to it on the shelf, Essay » Pa tial Deranqe- 

nent in Connexion weit - ligio =, by. John Cheyne, 
cr 


M.D., Dublin, 1843, At the commencem<¢ 
of this i is a brief memoir of the writer, stating tha 
he was the son of John Cheyne of ith, a medi- 
cal practitioner, and that hi: s grandfatl ad rreat- 
vrandfather had been members of th e Edin ! 
lege of Surgeons, a portrait of the elder of these 
painted by Sir J. Medina, being still in the hall of 
the colleg Where is any account to be found of 
this Mr. ( Cheyne of E roh reon 
much money in consequence of his devotion to the 
cause of the Stuarts, ind how, if ib All, “gs re- 
lated to Dr. George Cheyne, F.R.S. ? 
E 





SEVENTEENTH Century ALTarrieces (6S, j 
384, 494, 524).—The remarks of Mr. Brown 
hardly throw much light upon the matter. If 
these “ perspective ” l re ] 
triumphal arches, or, as G s 
other churches, what could possibly be thei: 
obje t or meaning, pl iced in the 
position in a church ? 


most conspicuous 
From G, T.’s note it would 
ppear that such objects were distasteful to the 
, 
" 


Puritans. there any references to them in 
? 





he controversial literature of the period ? 


Some years ago I noticed in the church of Par- 
ham, Suffolk, a reredos, which I supposed to be 
* Elizabeth in.” It consiste i,so far as I remembe r, 
of three panels under rusticated arches, with 
mouldings and enrichments, all executed in wood, 
| suggestive of a painting 
bout it. There was a reredos of early Renais- 
sance — ter in St. Bartholomew the Great 
Smithfield, before the restoration (nothing of the 
kind, of course, now remains), but I do not think 
there were any pictures about it. I have also some 
notes On a curious east window in Morden Church, 
Surrey ; they are dated May 17, 1874, and are 


yut there was nothing 


ed over his Philosophical | 


as follows :—Glass of seventeenth century: four 
lights (glass in traceried head of window of a later 
period, representing Reynolds’s cherubs), the two 
centre lights filled with the Ten Commandments 
which have been restored), Moses and Aaron in 
the two side lights. At the bottom, er ssing the 
whole window, is a representation of an un- 
furnished apartment, with one window divided by 
the mullion of the real window ; a man stands on 
| the north side of the room in an attitude of 
ustonishment ; a woman is in the south side, also 
| expressing fear or astonishment, her face concealed 
by a kind of veil or hood. No local explanation 
or information sal i be obtained as to the mean- 
ing of this subject. G. H. J. 
Carlton Chambers, W. 
| 
| 


A painting in perspective formerly existed at 
g | J 
the west end of Hadleigh Church, Suffolk, and it 
| was painted in the seventeenth century. It is 
thus described in an old MS. book belonging to 
the living :— 
“ At the west end of the wall against the steeple there 
is drawn in perspective the prospect of a church or some 
| stately fabric, they say done by old Benjamin Coleman, 
but by the direction of pe Good [a former rector, from 
8 to 1638 In the middle of this is a diall platform, 
| formerly round, but now changed, and in a square over 
it these two short verses on the wall :— 


’ *O watch, I say; 


God’s House sayth Pray.’’ 
| This — remained until 1834, when the 
then ré Archdeacon Lyall, again applied the 
| brus h, but = to obliterate the ingenious con- 
| trivance of his predecessor. Many of the in- 
habitants remember it well, and — it, 
perhaps with the exaggeration of fond regret for 
its loss, as apparently prolonging the leneth of the 
church, and causing them to imagine that they 
were gazing on the stately nave of some vast 
cathedral. Hvueu Picor. 
Stretham Rectory, Ely. 





AMERICAN Sretuine (6" §, i. 16, 161, 204; ii, 
| 74, 195, 171 — If Dr. Brewer had allu led to 
|me less kindly than has done, I should have 
felt rather frightened to find that my remarks had 
| attracted the attention of so eminent a philologist. 
As a matter of taste I should not object to pro- 
nouncing travéller half so much as to spelling 
traveler. But taste, I presume, must hide its 
diminished head in a question of this sort. As to 
the travel(l)er himself, Unepa and I have shaken 
hands over him across the Atlantic, and agreed to 
let him return home without further hindrance. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Vision or CoNsTANTINE AND THE Cross 
tn “Cronus” (6% §, ii. 384, 436).—I fear the ex- 
planation of J. M. H. cannot be accepted, as the 
cross was alleged by Constantine to have been 


| seen above the meridian sun (Gibbon, Decline and 
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ide of 
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the Scots Magazine, 1745, p. 580, Lieut. Thos. 
Deacon, Robert Deacon, Ensign Charles Deacon, 
given among persons who surrendered at Carlisle. 
Ibid, 1746, pp. 319-330, is the trial and execu- 
tion of the rebels who were committed to South- 
wark Gaol from Newgate. Thomas Deacon is there 
stated to be the son of an eminent and opulent 
M.D. in Manchester, who designed him for his 
own profession and sent him to the university, 
where he got his head full of Jacobite notions. 
Syddal is stated to have been a Roman Catholi 
barber. Nothing is said there of the religious 
manifesto. Charles Deacon, aged seventeen, was 
reprieved ; there was an affecting parting between 
the brothers; Charles was taken in a coach, under 
charge of a guard, to see his brother’s dreadful 
end. Deacon and Syddal’s heads were put up in 
Manchester, where Syddal’s father’s had been 
placed before in 1715 pp. 396, 442). The Bishop 
Deacon must, I suppose, have been consecrated by 
a nonjuring bishop, as his name does not occur in 
the lists of episcopal successions. W. G. will know 
how far he is right in making Thomas Theodorus 
Deacon his son. I trace the reprieves of Charles 
Deacon, in the Scots Magazine, 1746, pp 326, 397, 
442, 498, 544; 1747, pp. 44, 142. He is not 
mentioned among them afterwards, and probably 
was among those pardoned and sent to America 
(p. 192.) 

A pamphlet is referred to under 1746, p. 326: 
A Genuine Account of the Behaviour of Francis 
Col. Townley, &c. I have no opportunity at 
present to refer to this or to the other references, 
for which I thank W. G. A Cwr. 


“Boiiion’s pay” (6 S, ii. 407).—Taking the 
latter part of your correspondent’s query, July 4 
was called “ Bullion’s day” because it is noticed 
in the calendar as St. Martin Bullion’s translation, 
though it is not observed. There is a saying which 
differs a great deal from that which your corre- 
spondent quotes, but by which he may be able to 
find an answer to his query, so I quote it: “If the 
deer rise up dry and lie down dry on St. Bullion’s 
day, it is a sign there will be a good gose-har’st,” 
meaning, apparently, that dry weather is favourable 
to the crops. Thus the answer required is evi- 
dently wet weather. G. S. B 


“In Scotland this [July 4} used to be called St. Mar- 
tin of Bullion’s Day, and the weather which prevailed 
upon it was supposed to have a prophetic character. It 
was a proverb, that if the deer rise dry and lie down dry 
on Bullion’s Day, it was a sign there would be a good 
gose-harvest—gose being a term for the latter end of 
summer; hence gose-harvest was an early harvest, It 
was believed generally over Europe that rain on this day 
betokened wet weather for the twenty ensuing cays.’ 
Book of Days, ii. 20. ‘ 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 


“ A MANY persons” (6" S, ii. 227, 416).—This 


is a usual form of expression in Lincolnshire with 








all classes, and, I believe, in many other parts also, 
There is another like unto it—a sight—many. 
much: “ We’ve hed a sight o’ rain agean, this 
backend ; it’s terrible bad for tha land.” ‘“ What 
a sight o’ sea-maws I seed this mornin’, when I 
went a-shepperdin’, sewer-ly (surely) ; we mun be 
gween ta ’ev a storm.” “ What a blazin’ sight 
o’ money that place must a cost a-buildin’ !” 
Rh. R. 


soston, Lincolnshire. 


in a quotation from Mr. John Bellows’s paper 
relating to the burning of Bishop Hooper at 
Gloucester, these words occur :— 


In Gloucestershire Notes and Q: ertes, pt i. p. 12 


**T have mentioned that there is internal evid 
show that the narrative must have beer furnished to 
Foxe by a native of Gloucester or its neighbourhood. 
He calls, for instance, Cirencester by ita local name 
Ciceter, and tells us, in true Mercian dialect, that Hooper 


nce to 





arrived at Ciceter about a iven of the clock. This is 
precisely tl form used by the c untry pe ple about 
here now, in speaking of numbers. If six cows are seen 
feeding in a field, and one asks a labourer standing by 
how many there are, he will not answer ‘ six,’ but ‘about 
a six, ” 

4 > 

ABHNBA, 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (6" §., ii, 


a py KatiOou, pi) avéiry’ 
This was a law of Solon (Diog. Laert., Vit. So/., c. ix), 


and is cited by Plato (“ De Legibus,” lib. xi. init., Opp., 
p. 675 C, Lugd., 1590). The translation by Ficinus, 
**Quz non deposuisti, ne tollas,” with the substitution 
of a I : U 


isti,” is placed by Erasmus in his Ad . 
Ep. MAnsHAaLt 


Hliscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected and 
Arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet. 
By Samuel Waddington. (George Bell & Sons. 

A cLEVER American writer, in a recent work on the 

Science of English Verse, comments upon the absence 

from our literature of any adequate collection of English 

sonnets. Without pausing to inquire how far this is just 
to the labours of Mr. Dennis and Mr. Dyce, it may be 
noted that the appearance, within a few months of each 
other, of two books of this class certainly suggests that 
the subject is not exhausted. The very elaborate and 
accurate Treasury of English Sonnets by Mr. David 

Main—the worst defect of which is that its dimensions 

render it rather a warehouse than a “ treasury "—suf- 

ficiently deals with the work of deceased authors, while 

Mr. Waddington’s volume continues the tusk for those 

who are still among us. If to these two books be added 

the treatise of Mr. Charles Tomlinson upon the Sonnet 
and its Origin, the amateur will only need to procure 

(like Master Stephen) “a stool to be melancholy upon,” 

and, if he be of an assimilative habit, he shall straight- 

way “ overflow you half-a-score or a dozen of Sonnets at 

a sitting.” And it must be admitted that the pastime is 

singularly seductive. Like duelling, it has (in a measure) 

the advantage of placing the small men on a level with 
the great, Once master its mechanical secret, and, with 
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a fitting inspiration, the otherwise unknown bard may in the popular estimation any blame for the deeds of the 


turn out a sonnet which Time will not willingly let die. 
It is probably this fact which has made eo many of the 
major poets refrain from hazardous competition with 
their minor brethren. Victor Hugo, we believe, has 
written but one sonnet ; Mr. Browning, master of metres 
as he is, has published none; and Mr. Tennyson, who 
is here represented by Montenegro, is notoriously not at 
his own level in this form, Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
Mr. Rossetti are more fortunate, and it is difficult to say 
which is the better. The latter, in his splendid sonnet 
On Refusal of Aid between Nations, fills “this sma!l 
lute” with a white heat of lyric intensity which it is 
bard to find outside his own work, and, the two sonnets 
To Rachel excepted, one turns to the well-known ex- 
amples of Mr. Arnold with renewed delight in their 
austere and lofty beauty. Next to these two masters 
comes Mr. Longfellow, whose sonnets on Dana's burial 
and the Ponte Vecchio at Florence are among the best 
work of his tuneful and serene old age. After these, 
again, there are a crowd of writers, most of whom follow 
them at no long interval. The sonnets of Mrs. Kemble, 
of Archbishop Trench, of Mr. J. A. Symonds, Prof. Dow- 
den, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. George Macdonald are 
of a high order of excellence. Many of the best examples 
in this volume are suggested by famous names. Such 
are Mr. Ernest Myers’s Milton, Mr. Watson’s Beethoven, 
Mr. Lang’s Homer, Mr. Brodie’s Keats, and Mr. Richard 
Garnett’s Dante. Of other writers whose work we have 
found especially attractive may be mentioned Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Monkhouse, and Lord 
Hanmer, whose Old Fisher is as clear-aired as Theocritus. 
We cannot, however, for a moment pretend to exhaust 
the ‘‘ infinite riches in a little room” of Mr, Wadding- 
ton’s volume. But we are bound to say that, as a mere 
book, it is exceedingly pretty. The selection is made 
with great skill, and (we suspect) with much critical re- 
straint. It is also rendered more valuable by a careful 
note upon the Sonnet, in which, as well as by examples 
in the body of the book, the editor shows that he himself 
possesses a practical and very successful knowledge of 
the form. In these days of hurry and hand-to-mouth 
compilation, this anthology deserves special praise for its 
good taste, its catholicity, and its quiet thoroughness. 


Samuel Pepysand the World He Lived In. By Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. (Bickers & Son.) 
Tue diary of Samuel Pepys is not only often quoted, but, 
what is much beiter, widely read. As an historical 
record it may easily be valued too highly, for, as Mr. 
Wheatley has been careful to point out, Pepys was 
violently prejudiced in favour of those who were kind to 
him, and unduly bitter against their enemies as well as 
hisown. We should certainly be unwise did we take for 
truth bis estimate of any man’s or woman’s character if 
it were unsupported by other and better evidence. As 
an illustrator of social life and manners Pepys stands 
unrivalled. No one else of any other age or country has 
been able to produce a memoir at once so simple and so 
full of the times. Mr. Wheatley’s book is not a com 
mentary on the diary—we wish, by-the-bye, he would 
write one— but a series of essays on the life of the diarist, 
the work he did, and the age in which he lived. A 
popular book of this kind requires a combination of good 
qualities to do it well. A thorough knowledge of old 
London must be the foundation, but no one could have 
done what Mr. Wheatley has accomplished had he not 
possessed a wide acquaintance with the general history 
of the seventeenth century. Pepys flourished at a time 
when England was ruled by a gang of harlots, lackeys, 
and panders, and yet the king, of whom hardly one good 
action has been recorded, joes not seem to have received 





godless crew whom he retained about him. Charles, as 
Mr. Wheatley most truly remarks, “ was one of the most 
worthless of our monarchs and the most beloved.” It is 
astrange assertion, and yet we believe it true to the 
letter. The causes why it was so lie deep and cannot be 
entered upon here; we may, however, quote with ad- 
vantage a passage from the poems of John Norris, the 
rector of Bemerton, than whom a more grave and pious 
soul was probably not to be found in the kingdom. In 
his Pastoral on the Death of His Sacred Majesty King 
Charles II. Norris does not think it disgraceful to say :— 


“ He was all love, all peace, all clemency ; 
He allur'd the love and melted down the hate 
Of all; he had no enemy but Fate.” 


The truth must have been that Norris and other rural 
people, who lived far away from the court and its vicious 
circle, had no idea of what manner of folk the king and 
his courtiers were. We have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Wheatley’s book. The only fault we can think of is that 
it is not long enough. He evidently knows so very much 
more than he has cared to tell us about the persons and 
places which he notices that we are at times inclined to 
be angry with him for his reticence. We must not con- 
clude without noticing the fact, which we believe Mr. 
Wheatley was the first to discover, that Samuel Pepys, 
in an age of cruel sports, had an objection to cock-fight- 
ing. 


Souvenirs Historiques sur Bourgoin: Titres et Documents 
Divers relatifs « cette Ville. Par Louis Fochier, (Paris, 
Thorin.) 

In France, as well as in England, local histories are 

becoming more and more numerous. Suvanfs begin to 

feel that the life of a nation is made up of an aggregate 
of small elements, and that the character of an epoch, 
the features of a civilization, are the result of the thought, 
the feeling, and the utterances of the various centres of 
population, both large and otherwise, which form together 
the mother country. We are glad, accordingly, to hail 
M. Louis Fochier’s volume on Bourgoin. Itisinterestingly 
written, illustrated with a considerable number of picces 
justificatives, and if the materials are rather meagre on 
the epoch previous to the revolution of 1789, this is owing 
to the fact that no special chronicle has yet been found 
exclusively treating of Bourgoin and itsenvirons. Never- 
theless, Bourgoin not only existed at the time of the 

Roman conquest, under the name of Bergusium, but, if 

the laws of etymology are correct, its existence as a town 

might be traced as far back as the Celtic epoch. How- 
ever, M. Barillet (Dictionnaire Universel d Histoive et de 

Géographie) dismisses it with a line and a half, and M, 

Lalanne (Dictionnaire de l Histoire de France) omits it 

altogether. M. Fochier’s monograph is divided into 

three parts, of unequal dimensions. The first takes us 
from the earliest times to the destruction of the Bastille. 

It occupies only a little more than a hundred pages, and 

gives us the impression of a writer who sees of the feudal 

system nothing but its defects, and who is not much 
better disposed in favour of monarchical institutions; 
and yet, if ever a district in France had reason to be 
anti-revolutionist, it was certainly Bourgoin and the pro- 
vince of Dauphiné, of which it forms a part. Its position 
(we quote from M. Fochier’s introduction) on the prin- 
cipal road leading to Italy, its proximity to Lyons, and 
various other circumstances, made of Burgoin, for the 
space of ten years, a focus of violent ayitation. It 
became the scene of dramatic incidents, and within its 
walls occurred, on a reduced scale, the counterpart of the 
episcdes which were taking place throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Bourgoin had its Girondists 
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student's grasp of the principles of the rules which they 
rate. A logical index is appended to the volume, 
which furnishes a key to the solution of all problems 
which involve three distinct terms. 
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